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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


_ Thirty-Seventh General Meeting of the 










AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Tuesday, April 4. 
Pre-convention Committee meetings. 
Meeting of Board of Directors. 


Wednesday, April 5. 
Morning: 

9 —12:00 Registration 
(The Credentials com- 
mittee will be in ses- 
sion all morning at the 
Registration Desk.) 

12 :00—2:00 Luncheon: Sectional 
Conference. ( Dele- 
gates from the same 
section will be seated 
together and will con- 
fer during luncheon. 
At the after luncheon 
conference Mrs. J. C. 
Parrish will preside.) 
Afternoon session: 

2:30— 4:30 Opening session of the 
Convention. Business 
meeting. 

Evening: 

8 :00 Reeeption: 
delegates 


Visiting 
will be 
guests of the IXansas 

City Branch. 

Thursday, April 6. 
Morning session: 

9 :30—11 :30 
11:30— 1:45 


Business meeting. 


Luncheon: 
Luncheon. 
will be 
colleges) 


College 
(Delegates 
grouped by 





WOMEN 
April 5 to April 8, 1922 


Convention Headquarters, The Muehlebach 








Afternoon—Trip by trolley to Kansas 
State University at Law- 


rence, Delegates will be 
met with automobiles and 
taken on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the University. 
High Tea. Delegates will be 
guests of the University. 
6:30 Open Session. Chancellor Lind- 
ley and others will speak. 
Return by trolley to Kansas City. 
Friday, April 7. 
Conference Day 


5 :00 


Morning: 
9 :30—12 :30 
Conference of Alumnae Associa- 
tions. 
Conference of Deans and College 
Professors. 
Conference of School Principals. 
Conference of Women Trustees. 
12 :30— 2:00 Luncheon. 
Afternoon: 
2:00—4:30 Conferences continued. 
Evening: 
sJanquet (Speakers to be announced) 
Saturday, April 8. 
Morning: 
10 :00—12:00 Business Meeting 
(or Branch Conference) 
12 :30— 2:30 Luncheon followed by 
speaking. (an open 
meeting with guests 


from surrounding towns.) 
Adjournment. 
Sightseeing. 


Post convention meeting of the Board 
of Directors. 
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OFFICIAL CALL FOR THE THIRTY-SEVENTH GENERAL 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-seventh general meeting of to branch presidents, sectional direct- 
the Association of American University ors, and alumnae associations. 
Women will be held in Kansas City Arrangements have been made with 
from April 5 to April 8, 1922. The the railroads by which accredited dele- 
Muehlebach Hotel at 12th and Balti- gates may secure a reduction of fares, 
more Streets has been selected by the provided at least 300 delegates from a 
local committee on arrangements as ‘istance are in attendance. Full dele- 
convention headquarters, Accommoda- #4tions mean, therefore, reduced fares. 
Information as to the procedure neces- 
sary to secure the reduction will be 
sent in due time for distribution to all 
delegates. (See page 56). Arrange- 
eae ments have also been made with the 
out bath may be secured for $4.50 to Burlington Railroad to run a special 
$5.00; with bath for $9.00 to $12.00. train from St. Louis to Kansas City 
Kansas City is exceedingly popular aS on the night of the fourth of April for 
a convention city and already at least the accommodation of our delegates, 
one other convention is scheduled for a Jarge number of whom will unques- 
the same week as ours. It is necessary tionably have gathered at that point 
therefore, for those who wish rooms at by the night of the fourth. 
convention headquarters to make their We are publishing in this issue of the 
reservations immediately. A supply of Journal a very tentative program of 
ieaflets issued by the Convention Bur- the convention. Revised programs will 
eau of Kansas City giving a list of ho- be sent later to all delegates. There is 
tels with rates and other useful infor- every indication that this meeting will 
mation about the city will be sent to be the most largely attended, the most 
the presidents of all branches for distri- widely representative, and the most in- 
bution to their delegates and to section- spiring in the history of the Associa- 
ul directors for distribution to the dele- tion. It is earnestly hoped that the en- 
gates representing the general mem- tire membership of the Association, 
bers. Credential blanks to be be supplied branch, general, and affiliated, may be 
to all delegates will be furnished later fully represented. 
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tions may be secured there at the rate 
of $3.00 to $3.50 for single room with- 
out bath and $3.50 to $9.00 ‘for single 
room with bath. Double rooms with- 
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EDITORIAL 


The second Conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of University 
Women will be held in Paris from the 

* fifteenth to the 
The International eighteenth of July, 
Conference 1922. It is hoped 
and expected that 
the beautiful building at 4 rue de Chev- 
reuse, which has been presented for a 
term of years by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 
to a committee of the American Asso- 
ciation under the chairmanship of Miss 
Gildersleeve to be used as a residence 
for American University women study- 
ing in Paris, will be opened first for this 
Conference. Some idea of the subjects 
that will be discussed at the Conference 
is given in the article by Mrs. Russell 
of the British Federation, printed else- 
where in this issue. This second meet- 
ing of the International Federation will 
be in many ways more significant for 
the future of the organization than was 
the meeting of two years ago in Lon- 
don. 

The officers of the Federation are ur- 
gently requesting that all of the nation- 
al associations making up the interna- 
tional organization shall send their full 
delegations to this meeting. While the 
number of votes permitted to any asso- 
ciation is limited to five, each national 
association is entitled to one delegate 
for every two hundred members. It is 
impossible to forsee at this time what 
the size of the American Association 
may be by next June or July. It is 
fairly safe to assume that we shall be 
entitled to not fewer than seventy-five 
or a hundred delegates. In addition, 
generous provision will be made for 
the attendance of visiting members of 
all of the constituent organizations. We 
hope, therefore, that we may hiave in 
attendance at the Conference a group 
of a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
American women representing all the 
local groups of the Association, who 
will return with an understanding of 
the aims, the achievements, and the 
possibilities of the International Feder- 
lation, so vivid and so poignant that it 
will communicate itself of necessity to 
those of us who must stay at home. 


In order that the inspiration of the 
Conference itself may be supplemented 
and intensified by the best possible use 
of whatever time our 
members may be able 
to spend in Europe, 
the Association has 
arranged with the Bureau of Univer- 
sity Travel to act as its official trans- 
portation agent and to offer a group of 
tours so arranged as to make possible 
both pre- and post-convention travel as 
well as attendance at the Conference 
itself, The Bureau has been recently 
reorganized and is being re-chartered. 
as an educational organization, entire- 
ly non-commercial in character. While 
all of our American delegates are free 
to provide for their attendance lat the 
Conference and for any previous or sub- 
sequent travel as best pleases them, we 
offer them the services of the Bureau 
blieving that it can satisfy the ideals ot 
our clientele more adequately than ean 
any of the other travel agencies. The 
provision made by the Bureau for the 


The Conference 
Tours 


physical comfort of the traveller is un- 
surpassed; but still more important is 
the superlative character of the intellec- 


tual leadership which the Bureau pro- 
vides. To most of our members a Euro- 
pean trip is not a pleasure jaunt but an 
educational pilgrimage. Like other 
forms of education it yields most when 
it is carried on under expert direction. 
We, none more profoundly, believe in 
the dogma of the economy of employing 
the expert. Hence our arrangement with 
the Bureau. 

It is necessary, if satisfactory accom- 
modations are to be secured, that reser- 
vations be made at the earliest possible 
date. We would therefore advise all of 
our members who think they may be 
able to attend the Conference and who 
wish to spend any part of the summer 
before or after the Conference in travel 
to get into communication at once with 
the Bureau. Every effort will be made 
to meet the wishes of individuals in the 
matter of itineraries. For ‘further in- 
formation members should write to 
Mrs. C. B. Martin, Oberlin, Ohio, one 
of our own members, who is chairman 
of the committee on information in re- 
gard to the Conference Tours. 
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CONFERENCE TOURS 


ROUTES TO PARIS 


A B Cc 


Oxford, Kenilworth Oxford, Kenilworth Oxford, Kenilworth 
Stratford-on-Avon Stratford-on-Avon Stratford-on-Avon 
Chester 
Furness, Grasmere 
Melrose Abbey 
Edinburgh 
The Trossachs To Venice via Oberammer- 
Durham gau or via Switzer: 
York land, Zermatt—Simplon 
Lincoln, Ely Blois, Amboise route 
London Tours, Angouléme 

Pau, Lourdes 

Gavarnie 

Toulouse 
The Hague 
Amsterdam Nimes 

Arles, Nice 


Corniche Drive Corniche Drive 
Rs ahi ee 5 hs owe Monte Carlo Monte Carlo 
To Paris To Paris 


To Paris bv anv route ... 


Paris 


Paris THE CONFERENCE 


Paris: 


from Paris by any route.. 


To Venice 


To Umbria 

Assisi or London 
Cambridge 

To Naples Ely 

Cava, Amalfi Peterborough 

Sorrento, Capri 


Fountains Abbey 
York 
Angouléme 
Edinburgh Pau 
Edinburgh Gavarnie 
The Trossachs 
Melrose Abbey Carcassonne 
Ayr DE ic as 00st oeenedsease 
| Grasmere Excursions to Pont du 
'Furness Abbey Gard, Arles, Avignon.... 
Florence 
Florence 
Beddgelert 
Tintern Abbey 
Florence Chepstow 
Florence Gloucester Loetschberg 
Florence Interlaken 
Milan Interlaken 


Lake Constance 
rie italian Lakes or Lake Constance 
Oberammergau so 
mh Greek Ext., p. 4) ae Pelle of London. 
a i (See English Extension) 
Cherbourg, Cherbourg, 
call (Olympic) sail (Olympic) 
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CONFERENCE TOUR EXTENSIONS 
GREEK EXTENSION ENGLISH EXTENSION 




































































Milan For those who missed the early English = 
Padua ee Oe ee tour, and choose Routes A or C after the *Jy 
iadans aiNeakwaknseancankale ee 
Jur 
scseneeerererooesooreonees 22 sei: hibea dehibnicieae dt nineibe 
cdeeseneseseasereverserecens 23 MANMIMAGaubauanearerauas 
odd aid.e 9 Wie we Rie wwe wie eieie seid 24 eae ance to ae Jur 
ee eeeececcececccccccccccens 25 eli alata 
a UTEP ART REDE Dee eeeeRaTeeE Aug. 26 |Oxford, Kenilworth ..............-. Jur 
—<_ | Aug. 27 |Stratford-on-Avon ...........++++- 
eo ee BOG, SB POMONE onc ccc ccc cvccvccsevcees 
elie: Aug. 29 |Furness Abbey, Grasmere .......... Au 
ARS aaa acl lad Aug. 30 |Melrose Abbey ............+++-0+% : 
Eleusis, Corinth .................. Aue, 81 TIED ooo oc cccesscccscccees aie 
30 [Delphi .....-.. 0s. sees rece eee eeeee rrr ree 
Mycenae, Tiryns ..............+++. PE cidanclehssawnedveke denne 
Sept 1 |Epidauros ...........+..ee eee eees DONG. FS PEGE. cocvecsicccscccescentevereeion A 
Sept. 2 [Olympia ..........++-++220esse0+- Reet. 2 TI, BIE... sccee sens ccsccsess ” 
en EE etme heen ee pn ented Sept. 5 |London, sail by available line te 
sep = BE Andie sabres nb dee oN inmee lee New York or Montreal. 
EN MN 55 sh sidan Gras da mae eee Mio. wie's 
Sept. 6 NONE fia Sob uti pcauice Sipttesdtorateseeiovsie at Au 
Sept. 7 |Naples, sail by available line to 


New York 





Au; 


PRICES—(Land Travel Only) Au 






Route A, B, or C, June 24 to July 14 
Convention Period, July 15 to 18 


er ee Oe ck cca wcinnde es Resco ee heesadaqeeeadeeeeseens 36 
UPNNSS ee Om O OW) MMERI OED isis 5.6 .cies oa sveie wie oualw oieuie Sete ear enela Sie ee" eo. aslele aiatene weds 465 Au 
een i ee OE, Dy, 6! asco. '5:o: «6 )0.010's.010 015 win od m6 slaved Sia Sib ne eis a8 eubieiare jel 500 Au 
Greek Extension, August 20 to September 7 ........cccccccccccccccccccscccvcees | 250 Au 
pagien Extension, August 23 to September S........660:cc0ccccc owe vic sine 6 cies selene 165 


Chose your routes, outward and return, The prices include land travel only. Add 
this to the prices of a berth each way to get total cost of tour. 


CONNECTING SAILINGS 








Ww 
From New York Price _ 
*June 17, (S. S. Majestic) 56,000 tons, connecting at Oxford, June 24. of 
SAIGON PASSAGE 2.20 20.00800 | Berth 
Second Cabin passage (Prices on application) .......eee eee ee cere e cece eeee ol: 
June 17 (8S. S. Kroonland) connecting at Chester, June 26. . , 
MN RUNS ois oo ai'o arbi 5: (5,6) Ri ara arose b eoalwiN Iara minim ele Sle nie 9 Wilde a SiS hwo Clears aieiare.ors $215 the 
June 20, (S. S. Berengaria) connecting at Chester or London, June 25. - br; 
NN NEN icy rw aikicicinn. ne Sse t4Ga kee ¥e han sweiweteesewceewniaisesewsew aisle 275 
NUN COE DINERO 122-755, 610.a'fuccc5fosg -ostelaiies bs 513 Ra iw oie OTN <Iv Aa ai wie aylaiaveiave Wilkie Wik wie ieee | 140 on 
*June 24, (S. S. Olympic) 46,000 tons; connecting at Rouen, July 1. ie Ja 
I Re aforigard oa bigs <a Sie ale sto alie a alse s Sasa aw A oie eM e Ce aww e alas 275 Mh 
id Chea CA SAK TERLESE ERM RS ERR RA EE OED ARTES EAS 140 ; 
June 24, (S. 8S. Ryndam) connecting at London, July 4. iis ha 
I ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ey eee 215 U1 
July 5, (S. 8S. Paris) 33,000 tons, connecting at Paris, July 12. ‘neil us 
ECE ELE PONT EEL EET TTC TTT TT TOT ETE Tere . 
POON) PAOD SUNN oo ie.n.s0 600 01516 sano bce vinden s ose oss. e0 ee eediele deisie cw ee seees 135 gr 
July 5, (S. S. Olympic) 46,000 tons, connecting at Paris, July 12. lac 
NI Vs 0620 or aoe Coe. CdiG 4 aja os GTI o Th wi tae Aes al blacae a aelh Bis) BMieaaermlsma wae x 275 of 
i As ieee sh REAR R AROS EER Se Ree ededewhies 140 , 
From Montreal and Quebec 
June 13, (S. S. Empress of France) connecting at Oxford, June 24. | 
ee keke ERE N ARE EMMA ERRAND SARE MAR EMO Ch Hb RoC EE Ses 250 P 
Eos hcanekesuers essen edbitwstiadeneeteseeaewedweseexnees 130 n 
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CONNECTING SAILINGS—Continued 





| 
June 16, (S. S. Montrose, new) connecting at Chester or London, June 26. a 
ES IN chines coo didnt ae aauae sabe sa ple eae a cee s Oda ss eae caus coceel $135 
*June 21, (8. S. Melita) connecting at Durham, Rouen, July 1. (Possibly also} 
a ere re nee rr ee er mre ‘meee 135 
June 23, (S. S. Empress of Britain) connecting at Durham, July 1. 
ON I 355. a go ald biosds eo nw ewe LIDAR AANA DERE eae 210 
eee Te NNO. i, 5. nisi sade We ed wen sees a eune Re ascuy Me eweeenesewaburs 130 
June 27, (S. 8. Empress of Scotland) connecting at London or Tours, July 4. 
EerOOR PREEALC. (PTICOS GU BUDMEAUION). 6.6 ux i0scse cases. secs ooseenesseeweess 
June 30, (S. S. Montcalm, new) connecting at Paris (due July 11). 135 
WEENS OMEN Sic 5s eines 5k Sa eT TAR WES ONCE SMR AMEN SDS CE SNS ONS REECE 
‘ Sailings to New York 
Aug. 9, (S. S. Rotterdam) from Chester (Plymouth); due N. Y. Aug. 19. 245 
UNO NN 5 ok cose c95 4296065 544 OR SENSE EOS SOd OSSDKER aN Rhee eee ee ool 
Aug. 16, (S. S. Ryndam) from Paris or Glastonbury (Boulogne or Plymouth) due} 
New York, Aug. 26. nm 
Pe NO enon a Koss wenine eee Btan eines ose ei eEwewE SIS aera euneneNe 215 
Aug. 16, (S. 8S. Majestic) from Paris or Glastonbury (Cherbourg, Southampton) due - 
New York, Aug. 22. 
PE No 51555 deh howe aiat Mea RM eNO RAG e eta eee eeree Swine mea” ii 
Rr TEIN a) 58:2) less Dis sah na Ss aoe ah aa Na aaa Sted be a aw ee Ue abies 135 
Aug. 23, (8. S. Olympic) from Paris (Cherbourg); due in N. Y. Aug. 29. " 
Se NNN, Dis so bess Ghee Woe Wade aa eee WSs Sanaa Ones see Se eEee 275 
NE IIE 635 iat nine xscin ends sie'e SNP CE WS de EU AWK ENA SEEN SSNS EES NN 140 
Aug. 30, (S. S. New Amsterdam) from Paris (Boulogne); due New York Sept. 9. 30 
Se III Dive aac hck 6 eid deaete, allenic Amiens lice ath es teen tala naa mana ieee 
Aug. 30, 8. S. Homeric) 55,000 tons, from Paris (Cherbourg) or Southampton. 
NE IN. sig bs,Setnie salsa dleree OEMS Da eNae ay Calne MEBIRGNe bea ee eRe ” 
NN NN ais wd eden te eee IIA IR UNEEATA DE EMRE eae Ree 130 
Sailings to Montreal and Quebec 
Aug. 11, (S. S. Montcalm) from Beddgelert (Liverpool) due N. Y. Aug 21.......... 135 
Aug. 16. (S. S. Minnedosa) from Paris (Antwerp); due in New York Aug. 26....... 135 
Aug. 22, (S.S. Empress of France) from Paris or Southampton, due in Quebee Aug. 29 
ee NOUNS 05550 o'd ek aweaeseteaWenseudewsuw nee cuean Rikmeael A ace Rea eeaN 250 
UNNI NNN 555: 6 Seals Seva iair aati SE ino Sd wR aM Sao Wa ele was 130 
Aug. 25, (S.S. Montrose) from Kenilworth (Liverpool) due Montreal Sept. 4........ 139 
Aug. 30 (S. S. Meltia) from Paris (Antwerp); due Montreal Sept. 9............... 135 
Other sailings are available, outward and return. 
*Sailings marked with an asterisk will be in charge of a Bureau conductor. Others 


will be met on arrival. 





Mrs. Adam, of Girton, a very brilliant 
classical scholar, has been requested by 
the Board of Classical Studies at Cam- 
bridge to deliver the course of lectures 
on Greek literature, which 
Jackson would have given had he lived. 
Mrs. Wotton, Mrs. Adams’ daughter, 
has for some time been recognized as a 
University lecturer in 
usually has a class of about 150 under- 
graduates. And vet neither of these 
ladies is considered fit to be a member 
of Cambridge University. 


Professor 


classics and 


The North Dakota Branch at Grand 
Forks has worked hard for the estab- 
lishment of a night school and has won 


against opposition. The publie school 
is now open three nights a week with 
an enrollment of 160. The Branch is 
now looking for more worlds to con- 
quer. 

The Southern Colorado Branch at 
Colorado Springs is co-operating with 
other organizations in the state in an 
effort to control the child labor situ- 
ation in the beet fields of Colorado. A 
movement is on foot for the initiation 
of legislation to bring about the en- 
forcement of the compulsory education 
law by strengthening the weak parts of 
the legislation already on the statute 
books. 
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Iu Memoriam 


SARAH YERXA MOWER 


Kor those who gathered at the 
Washington meeting last Spring, and 
at the North Atlantic Section meeting, 
this October, one well known presence 
was missing — for many, missing with 
a shock of surprise as well as of sorrow. 
Sarah Yerxa had been, for many years, 
an active and invaluable member of the 
A. C. A., serving on many committees, 
working for the National Club House, 
called upon, constantly, for her bal- 
anced judgment, never laying down a 
task unfinished. 

As an Associate (Trustee) of Rad- 
cliffe eollege—where she received her 
A.B. degree in 1894—she was generous 
with time and service, especially for 
graduate students and on the Commit- 
tee on Halls of Residence, where 
her cautious wisdom in expenditure of 
college money, and her taste and artis- 
tie knowledge, were in_ constant 
demand. 

She was, also, active in her commun- 


ity. Her especial interest and work 
were given to the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society and to the Visiting Nurse 
Association. She was more than gener- 
ous with the cordial and serene hospi- 
tality of her home. 

In the autumn of 1920 she married 
Martin Mower, of the Fine Arts De- 
partment in Harvard University. In 
March, 1921, she died, suddenly, of an 
obseure, little understood, disease, 
Kew ever knew that she had endured 
its discomforts for over a year. 

The absolute happiness of her mar- 
riage made these few months a round- 
ing-out of her beautiful life into com- 
pletion. Tho all those who depended 
on her for counsel, aid, and happiness, 
feel their sudden cessation as an un- 
natural loss, yet it is as a completed life 
that her memory enriches us. 


Christinia H. 
December 1921 


baker, 


NO MORE REGISTRATIONS FOR 
SIX YEARS. 


Registration books at Vassar College 
are closed until the fall of 1927. The 
number of students who may attend 
Vassar at one time is limited to 1,000, 
so that the college can accept only 
about 300 new students each year. If 
accepted students withdraw or fail to 
meet the entrance requirements, their 
places are given to applicants of espe- 
cially high rank in their secondary- 
school work, these students being 
chosen !from a list of 100, not in order 
of application but of scholarship. There 
is no waiting list except the list of 
eandidates for the honor group. 


CAMBRIDGE DENIES FULL PRIVI. 
LEGES TO WOMEN 


As a result of the action of the senate 
of Cambridge University denying wom: 
en students equal privileges and rights 
with men, some women are leaving for 
Oxford, where the status of the sexes 
is equal. According to the decision o! 
the senate, the students of Girton and 
Newnham Colleges may not become 
members of the university, although 
they are entitled to titular degrees con- 
ferred by diploma. A compromise 
measure, under which women were t0 
be admitted to a limited membership, 
including eligibility to professorships 
with restrictions and a measure of self- 
government, was defeated by the vote 
of the university senate. 
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BRITISH FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


The British Federation of University Women is offering 
a fellowship of the value of 4 300 to enable the holder 
to carry on a year’s research or post-graduate study in 
some country other than her own during the academic 


year 1922-23, 


Regulations 


1. The Fellowship is open to all mem- 
bers of Associations or Federations of 
University Women forming branches 
of the International Federation. 


2. The Fellowship will be awarded by 
the Committee on International Rela- 
sritish Federation of 
University Women, and the award will 
be announced not later than June Ist, 
1922. 


tions of the 


3. The Fellowship will be tenable at 
any approved university or college in 
a country other than that in which the 
Fellow has received her previous edu- 
cation or habitually resides. 
dates should 
whether 


Candi- 
ascertain in advance 
the university or college at 
which they propose to study ean pro- 
vide suitable facilities for their special 


subject. 

4, Applications should be sent in the 
first instance to the Secretary of the 
national Association or Federation of 
University women to which the eandi- 


date belongs and should reach the 
Secretary not later than March Ist, 
1922.* 


5. Bach candidate shall deseribe a 


scheme of study or research and must 


submit a dissertation or published 
work in addition to any other evidence 
which she may desire to offer of 
her fitness to undertake the proposed 


course, 


6. The tenure of the Fellowship shall 
be from September Ist, 1922, and the 
emoluments shall be paid half-yearly 
and in advanee: provided that the 
Fellow has forwarded a statement, be- 
fore the second instalment is paid, 
satisfying her electors that she is pur- 
suing the course of study or research 
indicated in her application. 


7. At the end of her tenure the Fellow 
shall send a report of her work, to- 
gether with a statement of its value 
from the professor or other authority 
under whom she has studied, to the 
Secretary, International Federation of 
University Women, 66, Avenue Cham- 
bers, Vernon Place, London, W.C.1. 


*Members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women should send 
their applications to Miss Virginia New- 
comb, Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations. Miss 
Newcomb may be reached at the Insti- 
tute of International Education, 419 
W. 117th St., New York City. 





























































‘‘Ir by some strange chance, not a 
vesuge of us descended to the remote 
future save a pile of our schoolbooks 
or some college examination papers. 
we may imagine how puzzled an anti- 
quarian of the period would be on 
finding in them no indication that the 
learners were ever likely to be parents. 
‘This must have been the curriculum 
for their celibates’, we may fancy him 


eoncluding. ‘I perceive here an elab- 
orate preparation for many things; 


especially for reading the books of 
extinet nations and of coexisting na- 
tions (from which, indeed, it seems 
clear that these people had very little 
worth reading in their own tongue) ; 
but | find no reference whatever to the 
bringing up of children. They could 
not have been so absured as to omit 
all training for this gravest of respon- 
sibilities. Evidently, then, this was the 
school course of one of their monastic 
orders.’ ”’ 
Herbert Spencer. 
* * 

What is the matter with parenthood 
that the college curriculum should so 
disdain it? So completely has it beer. 
ignored that it produces quite a shock 
to find two of the newest colleges 
stating frankly in their announcements. 
that their purpose is, among other 
things, as at Antioch in Ohio, to make 
the student ‘‘a good parent’’ and, at 
Mills College for Women, in Oakland, 
Califorma ‘‘the training of wives and 
mothers.’’ 

For every business, profession, avo- 
eation or sport, there is proffered, 
today, some kind of education. But 
not for parenthood. Besides the time 
honored professional schools, there are 
schools for golf, for business, for eari- 
ecaturing, for cooking, for juggling 
statistics, and what not, many of which 
have even been raised to the dignity of 
separate departments or colleges in 
some of our universities. But of all 
the occupations or callings, of which 
IT ean think, parenthood alone remains 
sgnored as something for which one 
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might be trained. It is not really an 
occupation or a calling, you may say, 
but only a state of being which you 
cannot attain save by the grace of God. 
It is something akin to citizenship but 
for that there is, today, if not much 
education, at least much talk of it. 
That parenthood is a calling fraught 
with no mean risks and responsibilities, 
rewards and failures, anyone who has 
tried to fulfill its obligations must 
admit. A non-gainful occupation, to 
be sure, except in psychic income, per- 
haps, but so is housewifery (the only 
one so dignified in the census) and for 
that there is considerable education. 
sut even if you wish to characterize 
parenthood as a minor sport or an 
avocation, still you cannot evade my 
complaint that it alone remains un- 
noticed by Education, which is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wells, the Salvager of 
Civilization. 

On the other hand, no group of 
persons are more generally blamed for 
any of the things that may be wrong 
with the youth of the land than the 
parents. Whenever you read any 
account, educational, sociological or 
psychological, of human failures, you 
may notice that the blame for the ea- 
tastrophe is always laid at the door of 
the home, if not direetly, then by 
innuendo, as in the following which I 
have just come across in a medical 
journal: ‘‘Another ageney for the 
salvation of the neurotic girl is the 
school. It is the most important and 
most unprepared for the task of any 
except the home.’’ Sometimes, in 
placing the blame, the eritic inadvert- 
ently admits a little praise for the good 
things that homes ean and do accom- 
plish, as when President McCracken, 


of Vassar, about the time of his 
inauguration said that (I quote from 
memory) the quality of the home 


environment determines the quality of 
the student’s scholarship; that one ean 
be almost certain that the truly intellee- 
tual student comes from a home in 
which books abound; that the produet 
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of a home which does not value good 
books ean but rarely be turned into a 
fine scholar. It is so simple and so 
easy for society to put the blame ‘for 
its misfits on homes and parents but 
what does society do to obtain better 
homes and wiser parents? Most parents 
do pretty well, according to their lights, 
we all admit. The trouble, then, must 
be with their lights! 

Elaborate systems have been devised 
to train teachers—even Yale and Har- 
vard have succumbed to the pressure 
of the times and have installed grad- 
uate departments of education—and yet 
children will not come under the 
influence of these highly trained teach- 
ers until their sixth year. In the first 
five years of their lives, when their 
most lasting habits are being formed, 
when they are learning more than in 
any other five years of their lives, 
children are in the hands of their 
parents—the very worst people for 
them to be with, according to Bernard 
Shaw. Society, evidently, relies upon 


Nature to teach parents what is best 
to do for their offspring but Nature 


has not made the parental instinct in 
human beings sufficiently keen and 
intelligent to cope with the increasingly 
complicated demands of our semi-edu- 
eated world today. The mother bird 
knows just what to do for her fledg- 
lings—so does papa. The cat requires 
no aid from the State Cat Nurse to 
enable her to bring up a fine array of 
Toms and Tabbies nor does the cow 
depend upon a Central Milk Station 
for a proper formula for her baby 
ealves! It is only when they come up 
against living in congested quarters, 
the severe competition of today in 
every phase of life, and the determi- 
nation of scientists to allow not only 
the fittest to survive but to make 
everyone fit, that even the domestic 
animals need more help than Nature 
gave them when she doled out their 
maternal instinct to them. The human 
baby is a notoriously helpless creature. 
It has to pass through a longer period 
of infaney, when its native instincts 
must be trained and supplemented with 
more adult care than those of any 
other animal, before it is ready to make 
its way independently through life. 


Moreover, it has to learn a great many 
more things about its environment than 
mere food-getting, shelter-making and 
fighting-for-your-rights, which seem to 
suffice most creatures as a rudimentary 
equipment with which to seek their 
own way. Hence it is necessary that 
human parents know more and do more 
for their offspring than any other 
parents. Who is teaching them? 


As women are the better half of 
the parent partnership, especially in 
America, the land of the man-away- 
from-home-on-business, I will confine 
myself here to a consideration of what 
the colleges, which profess to educate 
them, are giving them as equipment 
for the task of mothering—dealing with 
children, their own, their neighbor’s or 
the community’s. I confine myself to 
a consideration of the colleges in this 
respect because they are supposed to 
have the highest ideals in education, 
because they are relied upon to produce 
the most intelligent group of women 
from whom one would be justified in 
expecting the most intelligent guidance 
for the new generatiion. 

No college can do more for a woman 
as a mother, you may say, than Nature 
by her endowment. Better far an 
ignorant mother-heart than an intelleet 
trained for baby-raising in a labora- 
tory! True; but is it not also to be 
granted that no mother is by nature so 
good but real scientific knowledge may 
make her even better? There are—we 
all have known them—women devoid 
of true maternal instinet who do get 
married and bear children. What hope 
is there for them or their children 
other than deliberate education for 
their job? 

When you begin to inquire into the 
generally acknowledged best methods 
of bringing up babies by schedule and 
exact formula today, do you find that 
they have been evolved by dint of the 
maternal instinct, unaided, or through 
the science and experience of doctors 
and chemists? Are mothers conspic- 
uous in the list of educators who have 
laid the foundations of our modern 
schools—in the list that includes Locke, 
Froebel, Spencer, Horace Mann. Fran- 
cis Parker and John Dewey? Madame 
Montessori was not a mother but a 
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student of atypical children. Would 
there be a need for a Children’s Bureau 
if mothers knew their jobs perfectly, 
by instinct? Do fewer babies die, are 
there fewer children with physical or 
mental handicaps where the commu- 
unity takes a hand in supplementing 
the mother’s care or in the commu- 
nity where the mother-instinct is al- 
lowed to reign supreme, unlicensed, 
unhampered, unaided? 

sefore they are allowed to practice 
their profession, men and women who 
deal with human lives, such as doctors 
and nurses, have to swear on oath that 
they will always use their knowledge 
for the best interests of mankind. 
Architects and engineers have to take 
a long. thorough training before they 
are permitted to build houses or bridges 
or dams or tunnels for people to use, 
and the work of men and women in fac- 
tories which produce food stuffs is care- 
fully inspected by the government be- 
fore it is allowed to go on the market. 
From all such restrictions mothers 
alone are exempt. And, yet, at every 
moment they deal with human lives. 
To them alone is entrusted the marvel- 
ous power of producing children; to 
them is relegated the entire charge 
of the greatest unknown factor in life— 
a brand new baby. And what do they 
know, full panoplied with that omnipo- 
tent mother-instinet, about the fune- 
tioning of that child’s body and mind, 
about the development of its character 
and the best ways and means of nurtur- 
ing its body and soul? Do the makers 
of curricula think, perhaps, that by ig- 
noring the fact that every girl is a po- 
tential mother they may change Na- 
ture’s scheme so simply and relieve her 
of the burdens of bearing and rearing 
children which were put upon her when 
she was born? Or is motherhood no 
longer to be considered in the seheme 
of things? Are our girls to be edu- 
‘ated to be citizens of the world, wage 
earners, and trained intellects first, 
women only ineidentally, and mothers 
not at all? 

At the recent celebration of the 50th 
Anniversary of the Vassar Alumnae 
Association, one of the oldest living 
graduates was quoted as saying, ‘‘In 
my day, if any girl dared mention 


she would be run off the 
No doubt. For the purpose 
of those pioneers for women’s eduea- 
tion was to prove that they had brains, 
not hearts. They had so hard a fight 
for the mere privilege of being allowed 
to show that they could do the same 
work as the men that to have altered 
the men’s eurriculum one iota might 
have meant the whole cause lost. But 
the cause was won long ago and the 
curriculum is still almost identical with 
that of the men. The early feminists 
had to prove that they were just as 
good as men, intellectually, but have 
they not proved it, sufficiently, after 
half a century of higher education and 
good scholarship, to make safe cer- 
tain modifications in their courses 
which would tend to make the women 
of today, not just as good as men, but 
better women? 


marriage, 
campus !”’ 


The charters of the early women’s 
colleges were granted ‘‘to give to 
young women opportunities for edu- 
cation equivalent to those usually 
provided in colleges for young men.’’ 
They were attended largely by ‘‘blue 
stockings,’’ women who regarded them- 
selves as crusaders for intellectual 
freedom or nuns in a holy cause; rarely 
as potential mothers! Their successors 
today are seeking other things besides 
proof of their intellectual equality with 
man, such as social standing, four years 
of ‘‘systematized leisure,’’ unacademie 
fun, a degree as a business asset, and 
other obvious advantages. Probably as 
few, today, as fifty years ago, regard 
themselves as potential mothers. But 
why should they? The makers of the 
eurriculum, who have their future in 
their hands, do not. Truly, they seem 
to have a blind spot in their vision 
about the natural aptitudes of women! 

It is commonly said that the purpose 
of a college education is to prepare 
the student for life. What is the life 
of the average woman college graduate 
today? According to one college presi- 
dent who quoted her statisties more 
enthusiastically than properly, ‘‘50% 
of our graduates are married and 75% 
have children.’’ Just what the propor- 
tion really is, is not definitely known. 
The latest compilation of all women 
college graduates dates back to data 
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collected in 1915. The average of the 
colleges whose records I happen to have 
studied is about 53% married and 47% 
not, a larger group than any one other 
occupational group. From the census 
of college women made by the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae in 1918 
(data of 1915) I gather that, roughly 
estimated, of the 42% reporting on 
their occupations, about 80% are in 
some way dealing with children, either 
as teachers, as social workers, as organ- 
izers of girls’ camps and scout organi- 
zations, as dietititians, as librarians, 
as nurses or as doctors. How many 
are good aunts and neighbors and, in 
this unofficial capacity, dealing with 
¢hildren, no census will ever show. 
Sinee, according to this report, which 
unfortunately has not been superseded 
by more recent figures, 69.9% of those 
married have from one to eleven 
children, it may be assumed for pur- 
poses of discussion here that 74.9% of 
the graduates of women’s colleges are 
concerned, in some way, with the wel- 
fare of children. Surely a sufficiently 
large number to merit the attention 
of the authorities. But do they get it? 

The usual answer to any graduate 
who aceuses her Alma Mater of having 
disregarded the facet that women have 
vertain specialties in life for which 
Nature intended them that might well 
be recognized in the curriculum, is, 
that anyone who wants. specialized 
“*feminine’’ education can get it in the 
home economics departments of uni- 
versities. But to provide vocational 
schools for reeruits for ‘‘woman’s 
sphere’? was not the purpose of the 
women who, like Mrs. Ellen Richards 
and Miss Isabelle Bevier, introduced 
home economies into higher edueation. 
Rather, was it to put more science into 
the home, to show women what science 
eould do to help them; and, conversely, 
what they could do to make the world, 
as well as their own homes, better 
when they understand the scientific 
principles underlying their everyday 
life, and apply them practieally. Their 
original purpose has, of course, often 
been lost to sight, as when there is 
““‘more home than economies’’ in the 
<ourses ; more domesticity than science. 


In the universities, whatever knowl- 
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edge is disseminated in regard to the 
chemistry of nutrition, sanitation or 
public health, for instance, is very 
likely to be done through the home 
economics department; whatever 
courses in child psychology or mental 
hygiene may be available will be found 
in the department of education; but, 
owing to the prevailing system of 
water-tight compartments in a univer- 
sity which forbids the student in one 
school to derive benefit from the 
courses in. another, a student taking 
the academie course cannot avail 
herself of any of this knowledge unless 
she changes her entire course and 
allies herself completely with another 
school. Let me cite a concrete example 
of this: At Barnard College, one of 
the only two ‘‘applied’’ sciences is 
geology. (The other is psychology). 
The purpose of this course, as outlined, 
is ‘‘the application of geology to engi- 
neering, water supply, mining and 
industrial development.’’ Of all the 
careers open to women today, probably 
none claims fewer recruits than mining 
and engineering. And, yet, Barnard 
gives no chemistry of nutrition or 
house sanitation, as does Vassar; no 
chemistry applied to daily life, as 
does Wellesley, occasionally; no chem- 
istry applied to civic problems, as do 
Vassar and Mills. She offers her 
students no appplied physics, no child 
hygiene, no child psychology. And, 
yet, across the street, any Barnard stu- 
dent desiring these courses can find 
them in the School of Practical Arts or 
at Teachers’ College, but she cannot 
take them so long as she remains a 
sarnard student! 

Evidently, a girl, before going to 
college, must decide if she wants to be 
edueated exactly as if she were a man 
or to be trained entirely in the practical 
arts of the making of a childless home. 
How unfair to force her to such a 
decision! Is there no compromise 
possible? Surely there must be a way 
to give traditional courses leading to 
an A.B. or a B.S. degree an emphasis, 
a slightly different application, which 
shall make them more directly appli- 
vable to the life of women as women 
without sacrificing any of their cultural 
or disciplinary value and yet enhancing 
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their value to the student, in her career, 
in her daily life and in the eternal 
quest of fitting herself into the scheme 
of things entire. ‘‘Judged as a bio- 
logical problem, the burden of the 
proot falls upon those. who affirm that 
there are no marked differences be- 
tween the male and the female types 
of mind,’’ declares Dr. Stewart Paton 
in his new book on‘‘ Human Behavior ;’’ 
and Havelock Ellis, who has made, no 
doubt, the most thorough study of 
fundamental and secondary sex differ- 
ences, has this to say to those who 
assert, with Mme, de Stael, that mind 
has no sex: ‘‘As social changes, in 
industry, education, sports, tend more 
and more to abolish artifical sexual 
differences, * * * we are brought 
face to face with the consideration of 
those differences which are not arti- 
ficial and which no equalization of 
social conditions ean entirely remove, 
the natural characters and predisposi- 
tions which will always inevitably 
influence the sexual allotment of human 
activities. So long as women are 
unlike in the primary sexual characters 


and in reproductive function, they ean 
never be absolutely alike, even in the 


highest psychic processes.’”? And, 
again, later, in the same book, ‘‘Man 
and Woman,’’ he says, ‘‘all these 
several sexual differences probably 
have their origin in the _ intimate 
connection of women with offspring.’’ 

Upon the blindness of the educators 
of women to these important and un- 
deniable sex differences I dare to lay 
the blame for much of the unrest among 
women today, for the misfits among 
educated women which o.e finds every- 
where. It is a strong indictment but 
I make it with the authority of 
psychiatrists and the confessions of 
many women to give me courage. It 
seems obvious enough, even on the very 
surface of things, that, to bring a 
woman up as if she were a man, is to 
upset that fine balance of intellectual 
and emotional qualities which each 
human being must maintain in order 
to be rightly adjusted to his or her 
environment. Even the earliest femin- 
ists krew that—in the middle of the 
lact eentury Margaret Fuller wrote: 
‘““Ye cannot believe it, men; but the 


counting it altogether. 


only reason why women ever assume 
what is more appropriate to you, is 
because you prevent them from finding 
out what is fit for themselves. Were 
they free, were they wise, fully to 
develope the strength and beauty of 
Woman, they would never wish to be 
men, or manlike.’’ 

As they gain freedom, they gain 
wisdom, it is true. One can observe 
this even in the college catalogue. Let 
us see wherein it is evident.* 

Education, like charity, begins at 
home. No one ean deny this, but have 
the colleges so much as noted it? 

Up to ten years ago, when one 
acknowledged aim of the women’s col- 
leges (in fact, it served as an excuse 
for their existence) was to provide 
teachers for the nation’s children, they 
did not even offer courses in education. 
Today, most of them do require work 
in education for those who intend to 
teach. And yet but a few offer courses 
in child psychology. No doubt the 
powers that be agree with the professor, 
here in Princeton, who said, when I 
asked him why work in psychology or 
education was not required of instruc- 
tors, ‘‘They do not need it. Any one 
who is a gentleman and a seholar and 
has an enthusiasm for his subjeet can 
teach.’’ But even a salesman of brass 
tacks must understand the commodity 
with which he is dealing. Why not 
parents and teachers? 

It is obvious that the courses given 
in these departments or schools of ed- 
ucation are devised for teachers. In 
the child psychology courses, for in- 
stance, the early development of the 
child, from birth to the sixth year, is 
likely to be subordinated to a study 
of the later development, especially the 
adolescent period; in the courses on 
education, the emphasis is laid upon 
schoolroom method, schoolroom disei- 
pline, schoolroom ethies, seemingly 
presupposing home discipline or dis- 
The subjects 

*In citing courses in the following, I do 
not elaim to have studicd every catalogue 
published in the eountry. TI examined all! 
those of the eastern colleges for women, of 
Mills on the Pacifie coast, and of a handful 
of representative universities of the far west, 
the sovth. and the middle west in order to 
cull typical instances. 
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suggested for special study or research 
usually pertain to sehool life and the 
problem of education which they pro- 
fess to discuss is usually one of 
children, rather than of the child. In 
graduate schools of education, this is, 
perhaps, as it should be. They do not 
cater to parents nor do they expect 
parents to attend—so why should they 
pay attention to their problems? May 
I intrude with a little personal history 
to illustrate this point? 

When I exchanged a e@areer in 
journalism for one in family-raising, | 
found that my college courses had 
given me little or nothing to help me 
deal with the problem confronting me. 
So IL sought help from the biggest 
institution for training teachers in the 
country. In the School of Practical 
Arts connected with it, | found an ex- 
cellent course in child hygiene given by 
a physician-mother, Dr. Josephine Ken- 
yon, who instilled in me a reassurance 
for my new responsibilities and a phi- 
losophy of motherhood with which I| 
wish every new mother might be ar- 
mored. There was one other prospec- 
tive mother in the class; the rest were 
nurses or chemists, women who were 
interested in day nurseries, ete. In the 
class in child psychology which I elected 
to help me deal with the mind and soul 
of my child as the other was to help me 
do my best by its body, I was one, lone, 
hope-to-be-mother among a host of 
teachers, past, present and future. They 
all wanted to brush over the psychology 
of infants as quickly as possible and 
come down to fundamentals for them— 
the child over six, its mental processes 
as related to their work. That they 
gave me stone when I sought bread was 
not their fault but mine for going to 
a teachers’ college to find out what a 
mother wanted to know about her first 
baby in its first manifestations. 

That was five years ago. I am de- 
lighted to see that the new Graduate 
School for Education at Harvard is 
giving thought to the home as well as 
the school room. They have not gone 
so very far, however, for among the 
twelve different curricula which they 
outline for twelve different kinds of 
teachers and other workers, they have 
not included parents but they do open 
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the description of their courses with 
one entitled ‘‘Individual Development 
and Education’’ of which they say, 
‘The course seeks an answer to the 
question—W hat .s a child?’—’’ (Surely 
there is nothing a parent wants mure 
to know!) and, further, ‘‘The course 
will bring out facts and induce diseus- 
sion of value to prospective superinten- 
dents, principals, ete....... Especially 
it will give a basis for more intelligent 
pareuthood and, possibly more import- 
ant still, for more intelligent citizen- 
ship, or social parenthood, with respect 
to the community’s responsibility for 
child welfare generally.’’ The interest- 
ing thing is to know how many parents 
take the course! 

You may say that, as a college gradu- 
ate, I should have had enough general 
intelligence to dig the facts that | need- 
ed out of books in a library. But what 
books? There was then no bibliography 
ot books tor parents.* I have com- 
pared notes with other mothers, college 
vraduates, too, and have found that 
many of them, like myself, became lost 
among the classics—the remote but 
quaint Comenius, the sentimental 
Kroebel, the inspiring, intellectual 
Spencer, which did not offer much help 
with the immediate problem of giving 
fair play to uew instincts; others gave 
up the search for knowledge through 
books because their first encounter was 
with either highly technica] books writ- 
ten for the medical profession or des- 
perately sentimental and personal dia- 
ries of over emotional mothers. It is a 
vast pity that the excellent literature 
on child training is not better known 
to mothers or made more generally 
available through the shelves of the 
public libraries. (What do you find in 
yours? Suppose you inquire tomor- 
row !) 

In looking over the various ecata- 
logues, I find that of all those who do 
happen to give applied psychology, 
only one college scents its general use- 
fulness in life. The others cite its ap- 
plicability to business, medicine, law, 
education, ete., and none seems to real- 
* Two have since been published, one by the 
Federa.ion for Child Study, N. Y. C., and 
the other. compiled by the Princeton Parents’ 
Association, for the Pictorial Review. 
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ize that nowhere is it more generally 
useful than in the home, where so many 
fine adjustments of conflicting person- 
alities must constantly be made. Let us 
hope that this omission is due to lack of 
printing space and that the course 
makes up the deficiency of the outline. 

There is many a university catalogue 
which does not inelude the word 
*‘ehild’’ in its index. Here and there 
one finds a course in child psychology. 
Some universities which omit it offer a 
course in animal psychology in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, however, 
which may or may not be considered as 
a substitute. Others which omit child 
psychology offer courses in the psychol- 
ogy of adolescence, abnormal psychol- 
ogy or social psychology—a strange 
superseding of the elementary by the 
more advanced and complex. It is in- 
teresting to note that practically all the 
colleges and universities now include 
courses in mental tests—again for 
school children. Only Smith (so far as 
I know) gives a course in mental hy- 
giene—which might well claim a place 


in the curriculum of any institution giv- 
ing thought to teachers or to parents. 


Child hygiene fares about equally 
well, Again, in some universities, one 
finds a course on animal physiology but 
none in child physiology. Another, in 
the grand manner of big universities, 
overlooks the baby but devotes itself to 
the problem of publie hygiene. Symp- 
tomatology, the science of knowing a 
mump from a measle, which is almost 
a medical course, is strangely enough, 
given at two women’s colleges—Welles- 
ley and Mills. The latter gives also a 
course in immunology which is more 
civie than indivilual in its application. 
Home nursing is, of course, and per- 
haps rightly, unlesss it were offered as 
a course to be taken without credit for 
a degree, relegated to the home eeco- 
nomies school. But even there I find 
mention of it in only three of the eata- 
logues I studied. At the University of 
Texas I have discovered a course which 
sounds full of promise. It is entitled 
‘‘Home Nursing’’ and this is how the 
catalogue deseribes it: ‘‘This course 
presents leetures on the various activi- 
ties of the U. S. Health Service, State 
Board of Health, and the prevention 
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and management of communicable dis- 
eases, together with fundamental rules 
for nursing the sick, maternity, infant 
care and welfare, all combining to en- 
able the student to think and act intel- 
ligently in conserving not only her own 
health but that of the home and the 
community in which she resides.’’ (The 
italics are mine!) 

When we face the problem of feeding 
the child and of providing the proper 
physical environment—nutrition and 
sanitation—we enter the realm of ap- 
plied chemistry. Behold at Wellesley a 
course entitled ‘‘The Chemistry of 
Daily Life’’ and deseribed thus :—‘‘ The 
subject matter of the course will in- 
clude such topies as the chemistry of 
illuminants, of photography, of soaps; 
pure air and pure water, how recog- 
nized and how obtained; the modern 
problem of dye-stuffs and of various 
other chemical industries; and the 
question of pure, economical and nour- 
ishing food.”’ 

Needless to say, | welcomed these 
words with rejoicing until I saw the 
legend above them: ‘‘Not Given in 
1921-22.’’ How illusory are these fine 
coneessions in the woman’s curriculum! 
In only four women’s colleges do I find 
courses in the chemistry of nutrition 
or physiological chemistry. This is not 
an easy course, by any means, but it is 
applicable to the home. Moreover, it 
is becoming more and more important 
from day to day as vitamines continue 
to elude the test tube and as protein 
poisoning remains one of the unsolved 
mysteries of the times. Vassar offers 
such a course as well as one called 
‘*‘Chemistry applied to civie problems,”’ 
‘‘valuable for those interested in soceiol- 
ogy and wishing to equip themselves 
for public serviee.’’ This same college 
also gives an excellent course in ‘‘Mu- 
nicipal and House Sanitation’’ inelud- 
ing such subjects as ‘‘water supply, 
sewage and garbage disposal, construc- 
tion of habitations, and the hygiene of 
transmissible diseases.’? A course in 
fuel analysis given at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity is not, as one might hope, for 
the housekeeper who must save on gas 
and coal bills, but for men who would 
specialize in mechanical engineering. 

Prompted by my joy at finding a 
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course in the chemistry of daily life 
at Wellesley (even though it oceurs but 
intermittently) I wrote to the head of 
the department of physics at the same 
college to ask if a similar course might 
not be formulated in the seience she 
teaches and received the following en- 
couraging reply: ‘‘It is feasible to give 
a course in household physies for stu- 
dents who have completed an elemen- 
tary course. During the war we offered 
a ‘war emergency’ course of that sort 
but there was not a great demand for 

We do offer a course on ‘The 
Automobile :—prineiple and construe- 
tion.” This course is popular and, we 
believe, of distinct importance both as 
illustrating the applieability of physics 
to the everyday life and as teaching 
the women who drive their own ears to 
understand the somewhat complicated 
mechanism.’’ Quite in line, you see, 
with a recent announcement of the U. 
S. Department of Labor that thousands 
more garages were built in the United 
States last year, than houses! 

If women are to spend their dollars 
wisely for the benefit of their families, 
is it not meet that colleges which aim 
to edueate them offer a course on the 
economies of consumption? Smith, 
lowa and Wellesley, to their credit be 
it said, do and the course, they say, 1s 
well attended, when it is given. ‘* Mar- 
kets and Marketing’’ is a heading in 
the Bulletin of the University of Cali- 
fornia to give one hope—but, upon 
closer inspection, it proves to be not for 
the woman with the market basket 
who has come to buy but for the 
man who wants to sell. With all the 
others, this college dares to ignore the 
fact that 90% of the purchases in the 
country are made by the women! 


In and out of the pulpit one hears 
sinister forebodings of the ruin of the 
home and the downfall of the family, 
the very backbone of the nation. What 
more salutary influence to counteract 
the teachings of Greenwich Villagers 
and other Bolshevists than a straight- 
forward historical study of the family 
as an insitution. Such a course is given 
at numerous institutions. At Vassar, 
it is one of the most popular courses, 
elected by some 60 or 70 students an- 
nually, who, according to Prof. Herbert 


E. Mills, who gives it, attain ‘‘a new 
significance of the family and their own 
relation to their families and to their 
families that are to be. It seems to 
have a steadying and conservative in- 
fluence in these radical days.’’ 

How much wiser such historical per- 
spection than a series of lectures, given 
at one of the New England colleges 
some fifteen years ago, at which an 
octogenarian, rolled into class in a 
wheel chair, advised girls about the sa- 
cred state of matrimony, the only effect 
of which, so far as I can learn, having 
been to keep all those single who heard 
it, and to leave those who were absent, 
with their illusions intact. 

Other courses, valuable to the home- 
maker who realizes that she must make 
the commmunity safe for her children 
if she would have her children safe for 
the community, which are to be found 
in different colleges are ‘‘Dieteties,’’ 
‘*Child Welfare Problems,’’ ‘‘Hous- 
ing,’’ “‘Standards of Living,’’ ‘‘ Eeo- 
nomies of the Family,’’ ‘‘Social Better- 
ment,’’ and last, but not least, ‘‘ Hered- 
ity and Eugenies.’’ 


From this necessary, albeit tedious, 
citing of courses, one can see that the 
recognition of women as women is seep- 


ing into the college curriculum, It is 
happening sporadically. Here and there 
one finds a professor who has the right 
idea and introduces a course which is 
not so theoretical but it may be of prac- 
tical value to a student in her post- 
college existence. But the faculty as 
a whole is not yet inoculated with this 
salutary point of view. And where the 
administration head dares to expound 
it and attempts to modify the curricu- 
lum according to his new vision of the 
aims of a woman’s college, he encoun- 
ters heavy, massed opposition and 
sharp ridicule from his colleagues, IL 
am told. In a recent article, Dr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken, president of Vassar 
College, explained why his college has 
been introducing so many of these 
courses in recent years: 

‘“Already, in education at least, the 
tendency of women students, where 
free election is permitted, to specialize 
in fields of science dealing most with 
problems of womanhood is marked. 
Physiology, psychology and sociology 
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in their applications to the child, the 
family, the home and society will ap- 
peal ost largely to the woman student 
of today not already absorbed in the 
development of her special capacities. 
It is because the woman’s col- 
lege can and should respond most 
quickly in the application of sciences to 
woman’s needs that the demand for 
their type of education has grown so 
enormously out of proportion to other 
channels of training. Colleges for wom- 
en will fail of their opportunity if they 
do not realize the source of this demand 
and modify their curricula to fulfilling 
all that these purposeful young women 
expect in coming to college.’’ 


But even if the colleges offer these 
courses, will the girls take them? That 
depends, largely, it seems to me, upon 
four things: (1) the campus attitude 
among both students and = faculty 
toward marriage and parenthood, (2) 
the attitude of the girls (which they 
get from their mothers, largely) as to 
their place in the scheme of things, (3) 
the slant which vocational guidance for 
women will take in the next ten years, 
and (4) the development of graduate 
research work in the affairs of the 
home. 

Since most of the faculty of women’s 
colleges are unmarried, they have an 
air of single superiority towards the 
commonplaceness of being married and 
bearing children which Herr Freud 
might define as a defense reaction. It 
is not difficult for this point of view to 
inoculate the students; all too 
they feel that they are meant for 
‘‘higher things.’’ It is not until edu- 
eators and parents regard these ‘‘bles- 
sed states’? as careers in themselves 
that the young college student will re- 
gard them as something other than a 
lark or a refuge. 

In 1915-16, when New York Univer- 
sity opened to the public a series of lec- 
tures on vocations for women by wom- 
en engaged in them, it was clear to me, 
after | had heard over fifty different 
women tell about as many different 
lines of work, that those fields in which 
there were the best openings, in which 
women were most welcome, in which 
the exponent seemed to be enthusiastic 
and content, were those which were, in 


soo) 





some way, connected with the tradi- 
tional sphere-activities of woman, It 
was also patent that the quality which 
had brought those women their meas- 
ure of success was not their mannish- 
ness but their very fine womanliness, 
It is not for doing a man’s work almost 
as well as a man that woman is wel- 
comed in the business world but for the 
qualities she can bring to it which he 
cannot offer. 

As I see it, a good means of recon- 
cilement between the warring interests 
of career and motherhood is to have 
the career in line with the activities of 
home-making in its very broadest sense 
—teaching, civic work, domestic scei- 
ence, agriculture, library work, scien- 
tific research, physical education, men- 
tal hygiene, architecture, the manage- 
ment of business along any of these 
lines,—but not law or finance or engi- 
neering or that type of secretarial work 
Which leads nowhere except into a rut. 

Women who specialize along these 
lines can apply what they learn to their 
own households. If they care enough 
about their families to give up their 
careers While the children are still ba- 


bies and if they care enough 
about their careers to want to go 


back to them, they can always do this, 
provided they keep in touch with the 
current work in their field while the 
babies are growing into independent 
young children who need less of their 
mother’s constant attention. Save in 
exceptional cases, a career and a fam- 
ily can be brought up together, only 
when their interests are not leagues 
apart. 

When those who administer voca- 
tional guidance in the colleges realize 
this and emphasize it and re-emphasize 
it, the students will, unconsciously, ac- 
quire an attitude towards eareers and 
their lives as women which is more 
wholesome and less fraught with sex- 
antagonism than it is today. 

Those who share with me my eriti- 
cism of women’s higher education, dare 
to hope that the day is not far distant 
when the average girl, who has no 
marked talent or aptitude for any spe- 
cialty, will be advised by her faculty 
consultant to choose the group of elec- 
tives which, taken together, may assist 
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her to become a useful and happy eiti- 
zen and a well-schooled mother, should 
children be her fate; a curriculum that 
will give her a clear understanding of 
scientific and educational priciples and 
their practical application to everyday 
life, an appreciation of the arts that 
makes for inner content, and a sound, 
discriminating sense of values, a sym- 
pathetic comprehension of the laws that 
govern human behavior and _inter- 
course, and an interest in the reading 
and the making of history. Not a small 
order. But it can be done. And until 
it is at least approximated, will the 
woman’s college be able to cast befit- 
tingly the lives given to its molding? 

The one person in the United States 
who, probably, knows most about the 
effectiveness of the mothers of this 
country is Miss Julia Lathrop, organ- 
izer, and for so many years, director of 
the Children’s Bureau at Washington. 
In October, 1916, at the 50th anniver- 
sary of Vassar College, she expressed 
the wish that the colleges would do 
their share in making for a more intel- 
ligent motherhood and even dared to 
hope that some day they would estab- 
lish graduate departments of research 
in the affairs of the home. One of her 
co-workers in the Children’s Bureau 
for many years, Mrs. Max West, has 
suggested the title of Department of 
Domology (Science of the Home) and 
goes further than I do in advoeating a 
complete scrambling of the old curricu- 
lum and a building of a new one with 
such ‘‘educational values in mind, as 
accept as settled such facts as these :— 
that, since out of the home are the 
issues of life itself, no training for 
those who are destined by immutable 
natural law to be home-makers in a 
new and much more demanding ecivili- 
zation than any the world has yet seen, 
tan be too stern, too wide, too cul- 
tural.’’ 

These ideas, pursued by a few inter- 
ested women, were about to bear fruit 
in the establishment of such a graduate 
department in one of the biggest uni- 
versities when the war made other pro- 
jects seem more important. The best 
part of that secheme—of which there is 
still hope that it may yet come to fru- 
ition—was that the researchers should, 


as often as possible, be mothers, and 
the laboratories be homes. It is only 
when homes and children are dignified 
as they are at the Child Welfare Re- 
search Station of lowa University, that 
they will be generally regarded as 
something worthy of the best intellec- 
tual interest and attention. 

Lest what I have here said may be 
misinterpreted, let me add that, in ask- 
ing for the general introduction of such 
courses as | have outlined above, I do 
not mean to supersede the cultural 
courses which are the foundation of our 
college curriculum, nor the work in 
pure science which affords, undeniably 
the best mental discipline. | wish mere- 
ly to contend that it seems absurd for a 
woman’s college to aim to prepare 
women for ‘‘life,’’ as they say, and then 
totally to disregard life’s requirements 
of her. 

To see in a freshman not only a mind 
to be trained, but a human being with 
instincts and emotions peculiar to post- 
adolescence requiring wise direction 
and encouragement, is to modify and 
change the curriculum radically. To 
assist the student to a clear under- 
standing of her potentialities and pur- 
poses and equip her with the means to 
attain her goal is, surely, to fulfill the 
highest ideals of education, Can such 
an understanding be complete and yet 
omit parenthood in its caleulations? 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF MEDI- 
CINE FOR WOMEN 

The yearly report of the London 
School of Medicine has been issued re- 
cently, and contains several interesting 
facts. Miss Geraldine Barry gained 
the University Medal in the M. B., B.S., 
examinations, and was distinguished in 
Medicine and Surgery, and Miss Janet 
McGill gained the University Medal in 
Midwifery and Genaecology. The total 
number of students in now 551 as com- 
pared with 193 in 1913-14, and the fact 
fhat 3, 520 pounds was contributed by 
the students themselves in addition to 
their fees, in order to help the School 
to meet its expenses, proves that those 
for whose benefit the School was 
founded appreciate it and show their 
appreciation in a very practical man- 
ner, 





THE PARIS MEETING OF THE INTENATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


ALYS RUSSELL 


(Bryn Mawr ’90, Chairman of the Finance and Hospitality Committee of the British 
Federation of University Women) 


It will be remembered that the first 
Biennial Conference of the Internation- 
al Federation of University Women 
was held in London a year and a half 
ago, and that it was attended by twenty 
one voting representatives of seven 
National Iederations, and by repre- 
sentatives without votes from seven 
other countries. The Council which 
they elected, with Professor Caroline 
Spurgeon of London as President, met 
last summer in London again, but this 
vear Paris is to be the scene of the 
Biennial Conference, and the new Paris 
Club House at 4 rue de Chevreuse 
(given to American students by Mrs. 
Whitebaw Reid) will be opened just in 
time to provide a meeting place for 
the Conferenee, and hospitality for 
many of the delegates. 

Saturday, July 15th, is the day fixed 
for the meeting of the Couneil and for 
the arrival of the delegates (from about 
twenty countries) who will have Sun- 
day for the preliminary arrangements 
of the Conference, and for making each 
others’ acquaintance. The sessions will 
be held on Monday and Tuesday, July 
17th and 18th, from 9 to 12 and from 
1:30 to 4, and during the whole four 
days various tea parties and receptions 
will be given for delegates and visi- 
tors. _ Any university graduate from 
any country who belongs to a National 
Federation or Association of University 
Women may attend as a visitor, though 
of course only delegates may vote. 

The program, which is being drafted 
by a special committee of the Council, 
will be varied and interesting, and will 
include the discussion of many topiés 
of vital importance to university wom- 
en all over the world, It will probably 
include recommendations to appoint a 
sub-committee to make a study of edu- 
cational conditions in two countries 
each year, reporting for publication to 


the Council and to the Biennial Con- 
ference; and also a sub-committee to 
report on women in higher educational 
and other posts in the different coun- 
tries, and to make recommendations as 
to the opening of all such posts to 
qualified women. There will be dis- 
cussion also on the best means of 
opening to women in all countries 
opportunities for advanced work in 
scholarship, sculpture, architecture, 
and painting, with recommendations on 
the means of promoting for women 
every form ot public recognition now 
given to men. 

It has been suggested that a sub- 
committee be appointed to promote the 
removal of the disabilities of married 
women, so that they may retain their 
jobs, and need not be disqualified by 
marriage from doing the work for 
which their educational training has 
fitted them. <A sub-committee will be 
asked to colleet and spread information 
country by country about the schools, 
universities, and public institutions 
open to women, and to promote further 
educational openings. 

There will be discussion on the estab- 
lishment of International Club Houses 
in all large eapitals, and on the need 
of opening diplomacy to women, so 
that every embassy will have at least 
on woman attachee who can act as a 
practical link between the women of 
her own country and those of the coun- 
try to which she is aceredited, and who 
can supply information on educational 
and social movements. Means will be 
advocated by which mutual scholar- 
ships and fellowships can be estab- 
lished, and also means for promoting 
peace and for supporting all public 
endeavors to obtain co-operation among 
nations. 

In addition to discussion on all these 
important subjects, the conference will 
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have to settle the means by which it 
can be completely independent of all 
other international associations, while 
at the same time cooperating har- 
moniously with them. Undoubtedly, 
one of the most vital means will be the 
provision of funds for investigations, 
publications, and other activities by 
which education can be international- 
ized and learning pooled. Is it too 
much to ask every one of our members 
to send a contribution at once to our 
International Treasurer, in order that 
the Council and sub-committees may 
be able to carry out the splendid pro- 
gram of the Conference—a program 
not only of helpfulness to university 
women, but also of helpfulness in pro- 
moting international understanding. 
Just now we all care passionately 
about peace and we realize that the 
promotion of good relations between 


governments can only be by the pro- 
motion of good relations between peo- 
ples; and it is our task to promote 
these good relations through educa- 
tion,—that education in judgment, in 
breadth of view in tolerance and mutual 
knowledge which will make for mutual 
respect and sympathy and co-operation 
among individuals and through them 
among the peoples of the world. 

The Financial committee of the Inter- 
national Federation has received sup- 
port from the National Federations, 
and now it appeals to each individual 
member of every National Association 
to send at least one dollar towards 
this practical scheme of promoting 
internationalism, Please give the dol- 
lar to your local treasurer or send it 
directly to the International Treasurer, 
Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, 925 Park Ave., 
New York City. 





NATIONAL CLUBHOUSE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The National Club has issued a very attractive bulletin for February. The front 


page carries a picture of the new Headquarters and Club House at 1634 I St. 


Various 


committees make announcements as follows: 


The Executive Committee announces that at a meeting of the Board of Managers 


on January 23rd-24th it was voted: 


1. Beginning June 1, 1922, the annual 


dues of resident members be raised to 


$25.00, and that members joining before June 1, 1922, and paying annual dues of 


#25.00 shall be considered to have paid their dues up to June 1, 1925, 


2. The Initiation Fee of $10.00 shall remain the same, but no Initiation KFce 


shall be charged to women joining the club within six months of their graduation. 


3. The annual dues of non-resident 


members shall remain the same ($5), but 


for members joining after January Ist, the dues shall be $3.00 for the remainder of 


the fiscal year. 


The House Committee has found it 


JULIA C. STIMSON, Chairman. 


necessary to revise all charges in the res 
taurant in order to meet more nearly its cost. 


It is also revising the House Rules, 


and these in their completed form will be included in the March Bulletin. 


VINNIE G. BARROWS, Chairman. 


The Committee on Reconstruction, which also has charge of Removal, Repairs, 


and Furnishings, reports satisfactory progress. 


There are the usual unexpected delays 


in getting building permite and such things, but granted these things, the work is 
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moving forward a little more rapidly than the committee dared hope. The committee 
hopes and believes that the sentiment of both resident and non-resident members 
will be for slow but steady progress in the furnishings after the reconstruction and 
repairs have been made. It is necessary to live in a elub and to look at it for a 
reasonable length of time before one’s judgment is seasoned enough to know what 
is needed. If the members will stand back of the committee in this attitude, the 
eommittee hopes to have the elub in good shape by early June. 


LUCY MADEIRA WING, Chairman. 


The Public Interests Committee Announces 


Wednesday afternoon, February the first, at four-thirty, a Tea 
Hostesses: The Smith College Club 
Mrs. William MacDougal, Mrs. Max Kauffman, Miss Mary Colgan at the tea table 
Saturday evening, February the fourth at eight-thirty 
Mr. Wilmott Lewis, of The London Times, will talk on 
‘‘The Limitation of Arms Conference’’ 
Wednesday afternoon, February the eighth, at four-thirty, a Tea 
Hostesses: The Bryn Mawr College Club 
saroness Korff, Miadame Quattrone at the tea table 
Saturday evening, February the eleventh at eight-thirty- 
Mr. W. W. Husband, Commissioner General of Immigration, will talk on 
‘*New Phases of Immigration’’ 
Wednesday afternoon, February the fifteenth, at four-thirty, a Tea 
Hostesses: Mrs. Raymond Morgan, Mrs. Theodore Cole, Mrs. Glenn L. Swiggett, 
Mrs. William Guth, Miss Alice Deal 
Saturday evening, February the eighteenth, at eight-thirty 
Countess Siri Hard of Sagerstadt will give Dramatic Readings 
The Committee regrets that owing to the unlooked for continuance of the Limi- 
tation of Arms Confreence Their Excellencies, Sir Auckland Geddes and Dr. Wellington 
Koo have been unable to make definite Engagements 


MARIETTA FORD RUSSELL, Chairman. 


The Bulletin closes with the following message from the Finance Committee: 

Do you see the picture of the Club House on the first page? 

Remember to send in your Bond Subscription. 

Remember that Bonds are in denominations of $50 $100, $500, and $1,000. 
Remember that they bear 6% interest. 

Remember that each member must do her share or the club house project will fail. 
SEND subscriptions at once to the Treasurer, 


Mrs. Katharine P. Pomeroy, 
938 Glengyle Place Chicago, Il. 


To the announcements made by this Bulletin it is cheering to add that the payment 
of $35,500 due on the first of February was promptly met. The only thing needed 
now to assure the success of the enterprise is a large non-resident membership. Remember 
that this is not merely a club house but that it is, first of all, National Headquarters for 
the Association, such as other great educational organizations maintain at the nation’s 
capital. Every member of the Association ought to feel the obligation to assist to the 
extent of her power in maintaining such a center of our activities. We are fortunate 
that we are able to make it at the same time a center of hospitality for college and 
university women of our own and other countries. 

We hope that many of our members who have not yet joined the Club will take 
advantage of the announcement of the $3.00 fee for the remainder of the fiscal year (to 
June 1, 1922) and will thereafter retain their membership. 
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The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Deans of Women will be 
held in Chicago, at the Blackstone Ho- 
tel, February 23rd, to 25th, in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Nation- 
al Edueation Association. 

Thursday morning and afternoon will 
be devoted to joint conferences with 
the National Committee of the Bureaus 
of Occupations, representatives of col- 
lege vocational activities, and the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. Vocation and the College of Lib- 
eral Arts will be discussed by Dean 
Richard Wellington Husband of Dart- 


mouth College; the psychological as- 
pect of vocational work in colleges, by 
Dr. Agnes Low Rogers, Professor of 
Education at Goucher College; and the 
services which the fourteen Bureaus 
of Occupations are prepared to offer to 

‘olleges, will be presented by the di- 
rectors of these bureaus in different 
parts of the United States. The pro- 
gram for Thursday evening will con- 
sider our relations to women in in- 
dustry. The addresses will be: the 
Work of the Women’s Bureau, by Mary 
Anderson, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor; the Trade Union Women and 
a Better Day in Industry, by Agnes Nes- 
tor, President, Women’s Trade Union 
league of Chicago; the Summer School 
for Women Workers in Industry at 
Bryn Mawr College, by Hilda E. Smith, 
Dean, Bryn Mawr College; and the In- 
ternational Federation of Working 
Women, by Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
President, National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America. 

Friday morning, February 24th, will 
be devoted to the construction and 
management of dormitories. The plan- 
ning of dormitories and social build- 
ings will be presented by Elmo Cam- 
fron Lowe, architect, Chicago; con- 
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siderations governing the development 
of the ideal floor plan for dormitories, 
by Blanche Geary, Director of the Ar- 
chitectural and Economic Bureau, Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations; the service 
department of the dormitory, by Mabel 
C. Little, Director of Halls and Com- 
mons, University of Wisconsin; a dor- 
mitory that is a home, by Agnes E. 
Wells, Dean of Women, Indiana Uni- 
versity; organization of the work of 
heads of halls, by Edith Souther Tufts, 
Dean of Residence, Wellesley College; 
and a report from the National Housing 
Committee of the American Association 
of University Women. 

Friday afternoon sectional confer- 
ences will be held for deans of women 
in state universities, deans and deans 
of women in colleges, deans of women 
in normal schools, and deans of girls in 
high schools. The university deans will 
diseuss housing problems: how to ob- 
tain money for dormitories, from leg- 
islatures, by Anne Dudley Blitz, Dean 
of Women, University of Kansas; and 
by private gifts, Grace Greenwood, 
Social Director of Martha Cook Dormi- 
tory, University of Michigan; housing 
possibilities and plans by sororities, 
Lillian Thompson; problems of delin- 
quent students, Ruby E. Mason, Dean 
of Women, University of Illinois; and 
of recreation, Jessie L. Ladd, Dean of 
Women, University of Minnesota. The 
college deans will consider ideals of 
scholarship—the question whether the 
curriculum stimulates scholarship, giv- 
en by Lucy M. Salmon, Professor of 
History, Vassar College; methods of 
promoting ideals of scholarship among 
average students, by Pearl Randall 
Wasson, Dean of Women, University of 
Vermont; and the new ‘‘ Honors Plan’’ 
at Smith College, Helen Wright, Diree- 
tor of Appointment Bureau, Smith Col- 
lege, The normal school deans will con- 
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sider methods of teaching thrift, by 
Jessamine Hoagland, National City 
Bank of Chicago; and the regulation 
of extra curricular activities, Caro- 
line Grote, Dean of Women, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College. The 
high school deans of girls will study 
the present work of deans in high 
schools and discuss character devel- 
opment in the high school, by Jose- 
phine Mack, Dean, McKinley High 
School, Chicago. 

The program for the conference din- 
ner on Friday evening will present re- 
lations to other organizations. The 
speakers will be Charl Ormond Wil- 
liams, President, National Educational 
Association; Mrs. George W. Plummer, 
Secretary, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; Mrs. Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt, Vice-President, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; Mrs. R. 
KF. MeWilliams, President, Federation 
of University Women in Canada; Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, President, National 
League of Women Voters. 

Saturday morning, the subject for 
discussion will be stimulation of gradu- 
ate work among university women. 
Considerations to be taken into ae- 
count in graduate work for women 
will be presented by Louise Pound, Pro- 
fessor of the English Language, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; some results of 
graduate work by women, by Marion 
Talbot, Dean of Women, Chicago Uni- 
versity; the work being done by 
women in graduate schools, by Al- 
bion Woodbury Small, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Litera- 
ture, University of Chicago. 

Sectional conferences will be held 
again Saturday afternoon. The deans 
of women in state universities will dis- 
cuss the standardization of the posi- 
tion of the dean of women in state 
universities,—up to the present time, 
by Lois K. Matthews Rosenberry, for- 
mer Dean of Women, University of 
Wisconsin; and In the Future, by Geor- 
gia L. White, Dean of Women, Cornell 
University. The program of the deans 
in colleges will inelude consideration 
of retirement systems for women mem- 
bers of college faculties, by Grace <A. 
Stayt, Dean of Women, Knox College; 
how may the dean best apportion her 


time between the academic, advisory 
and social side of college, by Anna 
Lytle Tannahill, Dean of Women, Be- 
loit College; and extra curricular ace. 
tivities, Gertrude S. Kingsland, Dean 
of Women, Ripon College. The deans 
of women in normal schools will discuss 
student leadership, by Lula KE. Wirt, 
Dean of Women, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College; and the relation of the 
dean of women to the _ professional 
life of the student, by Bessie Leach 
Priddy, Dean of Women, Michigan 
State Normal College. The deans of 
girls in high schools will have a paper 
by Thyrsa W. Amos, Dean of Women, 
University of Pittsburgh, on Our Un. 
social Social Curriculum, present prob- 
lems, conditions, and methods of bet- 
terment. 

All deans and advisers of girls in 
universities, coleges, normal schools and 
high schools are eligible to member- 
ship in the Association, and are cordial- 
ly invited to attend the meeting in Chi- 
cago. Further detailed information may 
be secured by writing to Miss Mina Kerr, 
Dean, Wheaton College, Norton, Mas- 
sachusetts, or Miss Katharine 8S. Al- 
vord, Secretary, Dean of Women, De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, 
or to the chairmen of sections: Deans 
of Women in State Universities, Agnes 
E. Wells, Dean of Women, University 
of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Deans and Deans of Women in Col: 
leges, Florence K. Root, Dean, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Deans of Women 
in Normal Schools, Anna V. Day, Dean 
of Women, Milwaukee State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Deans 
of Girls in High Schools, Mary C,. Rob- 
inson, Dean of Girls, Bangor Hig 
School, Bangor, Maine. Headquarters 
and all meetings will be at the Black 
stone Hotel. 


A slab of Connecticut Valley sand: 


stone on which are imprinted sevel 
footprints of a giant dinosaur, whiel 
tnaveled that way millions of year 
ago, has been presented to the depart 
ment of geology of Mt. Holyoke Cel: 


lege. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN AND RESEARCH 


LOUISE F. RANDOLPH, Mt. Holyoke College 


‘*College Women and Research’’ is 
a theme of interesting discussion in 
two recent numbers of ‘‘The Journal of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae’”’ 
treating especially of opportuni- 
ties for original investigation open to 
the woman professor—within college. 
To cite here an instance of ‘‘College 
Women and research’’—outside college 
may seem worth while. 

Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams, 
member of the Toledo Branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae did 
graduate work in the history of art 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Chicago. 
During many years of study abroad 
she gave particular attention to Egyp- 
tian and elassical archaeology. Her 
book on ‘‘Ancient Furniture’’, pub- 
lished in 1905 and fully illustrated, is 
one of the few scholarly treatises upon 
this subject. 

For five years Mrs. Williams was 
head of the department of archaeology 
in Bryn Mawr College. <As assistant 
curator during a term of years in the 
Kgyptian department of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, her 
intimate knowledge of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic and hieratic writing was 
available in the interpretation of sotne 
of the very fine monuments brought to 
the museum in wonderful consignments 
from Egypt. This material was found, 
in large part, during excavations con- 
<lueted by the Metropolitan Museum 
Expedition at Lisht and elsewhere along 
the Nile. Her careful investigations 
were published in articles written for 
the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and for the important pub- 


tian antiquties of the museum concern- 
ing monuments recently acquired; also 
in a monograph on the inscribed Stela 
of Menthu-weser, ‘a nobleman, who 
lived in the nineteenth century, B. C. 

Hier Alma Mater, Mount Holyoke, at 
its seventy-fifth anniversary, conferred 
on Mrs. Williams the degree of Litt. D. 

As one of the very small number of 
American Egyptologists, Mrs. Williams 
has been asked to translate and classify 
original and un-read Egyptian material 
in the museums, of the Middle West :— 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts, and The De- 
troit Museum of Art. In this connec- 
tion, she made contributions to The 
Journal of Egyptian Archeology, pub- 
lished in London, and to the Bulletin of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

In 1917 Mrs. Williams was called by 
The New York Historical Society to 
superintend the conservation and rear- 
rangement of the famous ‘‘ Abbott Col- 
lection’’, the earliest Egyptian colllee- 
tion to be put on public exhibition in 
this country—got together by Dr. Ab- 
bott, an English physician in Egypt, 
towards the middle of the last century, 
and aequired by the society in 1860. 
Since 1917 Mrs. Williams has published 
a large number of papers on separate 
objects and classes of objects belonging 
to the collection and is at present pre- 
paring the first part ofan exhaustive 
scientific publication of all the Egyp- 
tian material owned by the Historical 
Society. This work of publication is of 
much interest to Egyptologists in this 
country and Europe, since the Abbott 
Collection is one of great distinction, 
including a large proportion of -unique 


lieations of the department of Egyp- and lovely works of Egyptian Art. 
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PENALTIES OF PROGRESS 


CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


Scientific Assistant, Bureau of Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


The marketing problems of the Amer- 
ican farmer are more difficult than 
those of any other farmer in the world. 
At the same time that the housewife is 
paying what seems to her an almost 
prohibitive price for food for her fam- 
ily, the man who has labored hard 
through all kinds of weather to pro- 
duce it often does not receive a price 
which pays him for his labor. And this 
does not necessarily mean that exorbi- 
tant toll has been taken by any one of 
the usual agencies although that is the 
common interpretation. 

Not until a housewife has gathered 
her own fresh lettuce from her garden 
and considered it unfit for table use 
the following day does she begin to 
realize some of the diffieulties the man 
must overcome who ships his lettuce 
from Florida to be used on a Northern 
table two weeks later. 

And even though the Malaga grape 
seems hardy compared with some of 
the Eastern varieties the fact that such 
a naturally perishable product is often 
kept for many months in order to be 
available for just the festive oceasions 
for which it is in demand, argues a 
wizardy of which we knew little a few 
years ago. 

Not until one has actually travelled 
across the thousands of miles of hot 
desert land which separates our large 
markets from the regions where so 
many of our cantaloupes grow, and has 
experienced the intense heat of the 
days on the train can she realize just 
what has been accomplished when one 
of these refreshing fruits is placed on 
a cool Eastern breakfast plate. 

And when a sojourner has aecciden- 
tally stayed too long ‘‘down East’’ 
and has been caught in the grip of bit- 
ter weather she begins to realize, as she 
sees the potatoes being loaded for 
Southern points, that Pullman ears are 
not the only ones that need to be heat- 
ed during zero temperatures. 
Distance, Time, Heat and Cold; these 


are four middlemen of whom we hear 
little yet each exacts his portion from 
the consumer’s dollar. And there are 
others as little considered but as defi- 
nitely to be reckoned with. Small won- 
der then that prices are higher to the 
purchaser and relatively lower to the 
producer than in the days when the 
farmer brought his farm products in 
his farm wagon to the housewife’s door. 

It is sane, though perhaps not com- 
fortable, to recognize facts and to reck- 
on with them. The concentration of 
our population within large cities, the 
cutting up of adjacent lands into sub- 
urban property or recreation parks, or 
the withholding of it for high prices is 
driving the farmer ever further from 
these masses of human beings which he 
must clothe and feed. Thus our ecompli- 
eated system of marketing will have 
every inducement to become more com- 
plicated as time goes on for these are 
accepted states of that rapid progress 
of which the American people are 
proud. 

But fortunately several agencies are 
at work to combat some of the evils 
attendant upon such systems and to im- 
prove the methods which suéh systems 
necessitate. Both States and National 
Government have awakened within the 
past few years to the urgent need for 
such work. The States usually attack 
local problems within their borders 
while the National Government through 
its Bureau of Markets devotes itself 
to interstate or nationwide aspects of 
the problem. 

This Bureau estimated that frequent- 
ly one-fourth of the shipments of 
grapes and apples and such perishable 
produets are spoiled on their way to 
distant markets, which is a heavy tax 
on everyone for both grower and ¢con- 
sumer pay for this loss. Aecordingly 
the Bureau has experimented with 
methods of loading and ventilating ears 
until prineiples of economy and efficien- 
ey have been worked out and made 
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known to shippers and the railroads. 

Storage until time for use takes 
heavy toll in many products. Nearly 
half of one of our recent sweet potato 
crops spoiled on the farm in inadequate 
storage, causing enormous loss to the 
growers and scarcity and high prices 
to the city householders. The Bureau 
has worked out plans for a cheap but 
efficient farm storage house and as a 
result of its campaigns to introduce 
them, more than 600 have already been 
built throughout the South and much 
waste has been avoided. Experiments 
with material for packing grapes for 
storage and many similar studies are 
also under way. 

Refrigerator cars formerly used were 
very deficient in construction but the 
Bureau has worked out specifications 
for a standard refrigerator car which 
were adopted by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and all cars built or rebuilt dur- 
ing the past two years have inecorpor- 
ated the essential features of the stan- 


The question of the rights of Balti- 
more girls to some of the scholarships 
in Johns Hopkins University provided 
each year by the state was the subject 
of discussion at a recent meeting of the 
Baltimore Branch of the Association. 
The matter was brought to the ‘atten- 
tion of the Branch by Miss Theresa 
Dallam, a high school teacher, who 
pointed out that although scholarships 
in the University are given to young 
men by the state, no similar provision 
is made for the girls who are graduates 
of the public high schools. It was sug- 
gested that an effort be made to have 
included in the state reorganization 
program, now under consideration, a 
measure which would either provide 
extra state scholarships for girls or di- 
vide the Johns Hopkins scholarships 
between boys and girls. Miss Frances 
Seth, President of the Branch, has an- 
hounced that Governor Ritchie has con- 
sented to receive representatives of the 
Branch, who will present for his con- 
sideration this and other measures 
Which the Association is eager to have 
Introduced into the state reorganiza- 
tion program. 
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dard car. The question of heater cars 
is being studied with similar ends in 
view, for, in spite of the many potatoes 
and apples which reach the purchaser 
in fine condition, the loss of these and 
other perishable fruits and vegetables 
through freezing is very great. 

The question naturally arises as to 
what the consumer can do to aid in 
these matters. Frankly, our table stan- 
dards have become so fixed that prob- 
ably every family that can afford it 
will continue to use summer fruits in 
winter, lettuce the year round, and oth- 
er foods out of season. It is perhaps 
as well that this should be so. But the 
housewife who buys on this program 
must remember that she is paying, and 
should pay, not only for the food 
grown on the farm but earfare for its 
long journey, rent for its long stay in 
storage, and too, her prorated share of 
the similar products that did not with- 
stand the vicissitudes of travel and rig- 
ors of climate. 


A highly instruetive and interesting 
film of Constantinople College and Con- 
stantinople scenes has been screened by 
the Red Cross staff. This film is now 
ready. It shows the different college 
buildings, located on the hilltop, with 
the campus extending down to the 
Quay, and the students grouped in their 
several activities in many departments. 
The girls are shown in their national 
costumes, Turkish girls in street dress 
and the picturesque entrance to the out 
door gymnasium. Also there are many 
views of Constantinople never before 
shown in America, such as the Sultan 
going to mosque, Turkish women near 
the Pigeon Mosque, views of the beau- 
tiful Bosphorus, the ancient church of 
St. Sophia, Galata Bridge, the Golden 
Horn and other interesting and instrue- 
tive views. This picture is now being 
extensively shown on the Y. M. C. A. 
and church film circuits. Anyone de- 
siring the use of it can make arrange- 
ments by communicating with the 
office. 


Constantinople Woman’s College, 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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AN APPEAL TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
By MARY LENA WILSON 


Among the many achievements of 
the schools of America last year, none 
is greater or reflects more credit on the 
teachers and pupils than the contribu- 
tions made toward the saving of the 
orphaned and destitute children of the 
Near East. Nearly two hundred thou- 
sand dollars was raised by the teachers 
in the public and private schools of the 
country—or enough to save the lives of 
more than two thousand children. 

This year, alas, the need in Armenia 
and the Caucasus region is even great- 
er. A party of Near East Relief work- 
ers, sent out to investigate conditions, 
report that the misery and destitution 
on every hand beggar all description. 
The continued fighting in the district 
has utterly destroyed what crops have 
been planted. The march of the armies 
has driven thousands from their homes. 
Everywhere are men and women perish- 
ing in the streets of hunger—and worse 
still, little children, their parents al- 
ready dead, pleading mutely for food 
and shelter and at last, since none is to 
be offered them, lying down by the 
roadside alone to die. Every morning 
the dead wagon makes its rounds and 
picks up those who have suecumbed 
the night before. 

Every train that runs carries on its 
steps and roofs hundreds of ragged, 
emaciated creatures travelling some- 
where, anywhere, in the forlorn hope 
that they may find food and shelter. To 
the ravages of war and hunger is added 
the scourge of disease. Too long living 
on refuse and weeds and sleeping out 
in the open with no protection but the 
ragged, filthy garments that are their 
only covering, has given rise to chol- 
era, typhus and other deadly diseases. 
And now the biting cold of winter has 
‘come to strike those who have survived 
the sufferings of the summer. 

These people are not the riff-raff of 
a nation—pitiful though even that 
might be. They are not the lazy or 
shiftless, the foolish and stupid. They 
are the stalwart and courageous sur- 
vivors of the oldest Christian nation in 
the world, one which for centuries has 


stood for culture and industry, whic) 
has numbered among its people some of 
the greatest geniuses of the Orient ; anj 
a nation which has undergone unparal. 
leled agonies for the sake of its re. 
ligious faith and_ spiritual ideals 
Against forces that have been toy 
strong for them, they have struggled 
bravely, but in vain. 

It is to save such a people as this, 
and particularly to save the children, 
that the Near East Relief is making its 
appeal in the schools this year. In all 
of the two hundred and twenty-nine 
orphanages where the fifty thousand 
orphaned boys and girls have been 
gathered, there is an unanswerable ar. 
gument as to ‘‘whether it is worth 
while.’’ These children have proved 
beyond doubt, by their industry, their 
eagerness to learn and help pay their 
share by the work they do, their grati- 
tude and their ambition to grow up to 
be what America expects of them, that 
the task is worth while. These children 
have been saved by the contributions 
of American men and women, and 
American boys and girls. America can 
not desert them now. Nor can she fail 
to heed the eall of the thousands more 
who stand outside the gates and plead 
for admittance. 

In every school throughout the coun 
try, the Near East Relief hopes to place 
its poster, picturing a ship loaded with 
bags of flour and food and bearing the 
legend, ‘‘Help Load the Ship to Feed 
the Hungry Children of the Near 
East.’’ In the portholes of this ship 
are slots for the children’s coins. To 
each school giving six dollars or mort 
will be awarded a certificate of service 
signifying that it has had its part i 
saving these homeless children overseas. 

Small coins will load the ship. Many 
contributions will put these homeless 
children of the Near East within Amet- 
ican walls, under the stars ani 
stripes. It is a great appeal, this to the 
children of America to save the chil: 
dren of Armenia—to keep a natiol 
alive. Our boys and girls have respond: 
ed generously in the past. Near East 
Relief believes they will respond gener 
ously today. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


A reduction of one and one-half fare 
for the round-trip on the ‘‘ Certificate 
Plan’’ will apply for members (also 
dependent members of their families) 
attending the convention of the Asso- 
ciation in Kansas City April 5 to 8, 
1922. The arrangement will apply over 
practically all the territory of the 
United States. Exact information as to 
territory covered will be sent later to 
branch presidents and delegates. 

The following directions are submit- 
ted: 

1. Tickets at the normal one-way 
tariff fare for the going journey may 
be bought on any of the following dates 
(but not on any other diate): April 1 
to 7 inelusive. 

2. Be sure when purchasing your 
going ticket to ask the ticket agent for 
a certificate. Do not make the mistake 
of asking for a receipt. If, however, 


it is impossible to get a certificate from 
the local ticket agent, a receipt will be 


satisfactory and should be secured 
when ticket is purchased. See that the 
ticket reads to the point where the con- 
vention is to be held and no other. See 
that your certificate is stamped with 
the same date as your ticket. Sign your 
name to the certificate or receipt in ink. 
Show this to the ticket agent. 

3. Call at the railroad station for 
ticket and certificate at least 30 min- 
utes before departure of train. 

4. Certificates are not kept at all 
stations. Ask your home station wheth- 
er you can procure eertificates and 
through tickets to the place of meeting. 


If not, buy a local ticket to nearest 
point where a certificate and through 
ticket to place of meeting can be 
bought. 

5. Immediately on your arrival at 
the meeting, present your certificate to 
the endorsing officer, Miss Bertha Wiles, 
as the reduced fare for the return jour- 
ney will not apply unless you are prop- 
erly identified as provided for by the 
certificate. 

6. No refund of fare will be made 
either on ‘account of failure to obtain a 
proper certificate, or on account of 
failure to have the certificate validated. 

7. It must be understood that the 
reduction for the return journey is not 
vuaranteed, but is contingent on an at- 
tendance at the meeting of not fewer 
than 250 members of the organization 
‘and dependent members of their fam- 
ilies holding regularly issued certifi- 
eates from ticket agents at starting 
points showing payment of normal one- 
way tariff fare of not less than 67 cents 
on the going trip. 

8. If the necessary minimum of 250 . 
reguarly issued certificates are present- 
ed to the Joint Agent, and your certifi- 
eate is validated, you will be entitled 
to a return ticket via the same route as 
the going journey at one-half of the 
normal one-way tariff fare from place 
of meeting to point at which your cer- 
tifi¢ate was issued up to and ineluding 
April 12, 1922. 

9. Return tickets issued at the re- 
duced fare will not be good on any lim- 
ited train on which such reduced fare 
transportation is not honored. 
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Sophie Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, La. 


MRS. J. C. PARRISH, 
S. W. Cent. See. 
Vandalia, Mo. 


MISS NORA B. KINSLEY, 


N. Rocky Mt. Sec. 
Box 276, Sheridan, Wyo. 


MRS. MORRISON SHAFROTH, 
8. Rocky Mt. Sec. 
1545 Vine St., Denver, Colo. 


. FRANK S. BAKER, 
N. Pacific Sec. 
620 N. 8th St., Tacoma, Wash. 


. 0. 8. BARNUM, 
8. Pacific See. 
312 S. 5th St., Alhambra, Calif. 





